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In response to the growing need in some sections of the 
state for planning and zoning outside the limits of incor- 
porated cities, the 1947 Oregon Legislature passed two 
laws enabling counties to plan and zone in unincorpor- 
ated areas. Oregon Laws 1947, c. 537, enables any county 
court to appoint a planning commission to prepare plans 
and regulations for consideration by the county. court. 
The other act, Oregon Laws 1947, c. 558, provides for 
the establishment of separate district zoning and plan- 
ning commissions ; this was passed primarily to meet one 
specific situation. Through the procedure set up under 
either of these laws, it is now possible to plan and control 
development in areas outside city limits. 

Business and residential construction within the limits 
of most of the larger cities in Oregon and in a number 
of the smaller ones has for some time been regulated by 
zoning ordinances. Subdividers have been required to 
conform to an overall city plan for streets and utility lines 
and to city standards for minimum lot areas. These city 
zoning ordinances and subdivision controls have been 
developed on the basis of careful study of economic 
development, use of land, traffic-flow patterns, topo- 
graphy, population trends business and industrial 
growth, and other factors relating to the present and 
future development of the city. City planning, of which 
zoning ordinances and subdivision controls are a part, 
has insured coordinated development of the city from a 
physical standpoint. 

Outside the city limits, however, there has been no 
planning for or regulation of building and development. 
At first glance, this has seemed a desirable situation to 
many businessmen and prospective nome builders. They 
have intentionally gone beyond corporate limits to escape 
city controls and secure more room, fresh air, and 
freedom. 

Often, however, a great variety of land uses have 
developed and become entangled without any order and 
to the detriment of one another. Especially in the so- 
called urban-rural fringe at the edge of corporate limits, 
farms, industries, residences, filling stations, motor 
courts, restaurants, and junk yards have grown up in 
close proximity to one another. The man who tried to 
escape controls has frequently found himself wishing for 
some means of protecting his investment as haphazard 
growth, dead-end streets, inadequate sanitation facilities, 
and other problems of congested population have 
become acute in the fringe area where he has settled. 

The term “rural slum” would have been thought a 
contradiction not many years ago, but it is now an apt 


description of some of the mushrooming areas outside 
city limits and along the highways. Oregon’s rapid 
growth during World War II and in the postwar period 
has greatly intensified this development. The U. S. 
Census Bureau estimates that, in the six years from 1940 
to July 1, 1946, Oregon’s population increased from 
1,088,460 to 1,449,042, a larger increase than during any 
previous ten-year period in the state’s history and a 
greater rate of growth than in any other state except 
California. A number of steps have been taken to plan 
for the future development of the state in the face of its 
continuing growth, and provision for county planning 
and zoning is one of them. 

In January 1946, Governor Snell appointed a com- 
mittee to study the need for planning and land-use con- 
trols in the unincorporated portions of Oregon, and 
named William A. Bowes, commissioner of public works 
of the city of Portland, as chairman. This committee 
studied rural planning and zoning legislation in effect in 
other states. Legislation enabling county governments to 
plan and zone in the unincorporated areas of the county 
was developed as early as 1925 by other states and has 
been in effect in California and Washington for a num- 
ber of years. 

The committee also visited ten Oregon cities—Cor- 
vallis, Grants Pass, Bend, Eugene, Ashland, The Dalles, 
Coos Bay, Klamath Falls, Hood River, and Oswego— 
to study conditions existing in the surrounding areas. 

It found the fringe areas of many of the cities visited 
almost as densely populated as the cities themselves, with 
cities anticipating that from 25 to 40 per cent of future 
industiial development and 50 per cent of resi“entiai 
development within the next five years would be outside 
of their limits. Sewage facilities in the fringe areas were 
almost completely lacking and instances of open sewers 
along county roads not rare. Subdivisions had been 
developed with no regard for coordination with county 
or state roads or the sidewalks and street standards of 
adjoining cities. Residential and industrial buildings had 
been mixed, potential industrial sites used for residential 
development, and residential sections ruined by the intru- 
sion of industry. The general sentiment in the areas 
visited was that a great need existed for legislation to 
provide machinery under which overall development 
plans could be worked out and certain minimum land-use 
controls established in the fringe areas in conformity 
with the plans. 

The two measures passed at the last session of the 
Legislature provide methods for establishing rural plan- 
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ning and zoning to meet this need. Both acts are entirely 
permissive. 

Chapter 537 provides for appointment of a planning 
commission by the county court, preparation of plans and 
proposed planning and zoning ordinances by the plan- 
ning commission, and adoption by the county court of 
ordinances submitted to it by the planning commission, 
after the legal voters of the county vote in favor of auth- 
orizing the county to enact zoning and land-use regula- 
tions. | 

A county desiring to take advantage of the act would 
first create by ordinance a county planning commission, 
provide for its support, and appoint its members. A 
planning commission may consist of five, seven, or nine 
members, the majority of whom must be residents of 
the unincorporated area of the county. The county engi- 
neer, agricultural agent, assessor, and manager, if such 
othces exist in a county, serve as additional ex officio non- 
voting members. 

The planning commission would prepare and adopt, 
aiter a public hearing, a so-called “development pattern,” 
showing its recommendations for the physical and eco- 
nomic development of the county. The development 
pattern may include zoning and land-use regulations, 
and may be adopted in whole or in part by the planning 
commission. 

After adopting all or part of the development pattern, 
the commission may submit to the county court recom- 
mended ordinances for carrying the pattern into effect. 
No part of the development pattern is more than a plan 
or guide until the county court makes it effective by 
adopting it in an ordinance. The county court may 
provide for subdivision regulations and the issuance of 
building permits without authorization from the voters 
of the county. Before adopting zoning and land-use regu- 
lations, however, the county court must obtain a favor- 
able majority vote at a general or special election on the 
question, “Shall the county court be authorized to enact 
zoning and land-use regulations?” If the majority of 
those voting in the election do not vote in favor of county 
zoning, it is still possible for the residents of any parti- 
cular unincorporated two-square-mile area to secure 
zoning regulations by petitioning the county court to 
adopt the parts of a proposed ordinance effect their area. 

It should be noted that any zoning ordinance adopted 
under Chapter 537 would apply to future land use only, 
and would not affect existing land uses. Nor would any 
ordinance adopted under the act regulate land used for 
grazing, agriculture, horticulture, or growing timber. 
Finally, any ordinance adopted under the provisions of 
the act would be a local law subject to the initiative and 
referendum process. 

Chapter 537 is similar to rural planning and zoning 
legislation in existence in other states in providing for 
giving the county governing body planning and zoning 
authority over the entire unincorporated area of the 
county. Behind such legislation is the realization that 
planning is not a thing which can be done on a piecemeal 
basis for limited areas. Artificial boundaries are never 
followed by actual development. If a small area decides 
to protect itself through planning and zoning, it is likely 


to find itself engulfed by a disorderly fringe, as cities 
today are engulfed. Planning for a sizeable area is more 
desirable and more practical in the long run than plan- 
ning for a small area. 

To accommodate those who wish to utilize planning 
and zoning only in a small area when a county-wide 
approach is not feasible, the 1947 Legislature passed 
Chapter 538. It provides for establishing separate zoning 
districts upon petition of ten or more residents of the 
area proposed for a district, and after the holding of 
hearings by the county court and indication of a favorable 
majority vote in an election held in the proposed district. 
Under this act, each zoning district established would 
have its own “district zoning planning commission” of 
three to five members appointed by the county court. 
The planning commissicn and not the county court would 
establish and change zoning regulations for the zoning 
district and would file its regulations with the county 
court. The only check on the powers of the district zoning 
planning commission is the provision that 25 per cent 
of the resident property owners of a zoning district may 
secure a special election on any regulations adopted by 
the planning commission by filing a protesting petition 
within 30 days after such regulations are filed with the 
county court. Provision is made for abolition of district 
zoning planning commission whenever zoning plans 
embracing the entire county are established. 





ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYMENT IN OREGON 


(From a study prepared by the San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The criginal data are principally from the records of the 
regon State Unemployment Compensation Commission.) 


Total Oregon nonagricultural employment, excluding 
proprietors, firm members, and the self-employed, rose 
to a war time peak of 434,000 in July 1943, an increase 
above the prewar level of almost 60 per cent. Between 
July 1943 and July 1945, this employment decreased by 
36,000 as a result of reductions in manufacturing. By 
July 1946, it had dropped another 16,000 to a nonagricul- 
tural total of 382,000. 


ESTIMATED NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN _ ORE- 
GON, BY INDUSTRY, cA gt SELECTED MONTHS, 


(In thousands) 


July 
1943 


July 
1944 
419.2 
190.0 
9 


14.7 


43.7 
71.8 


10.1 
39.8 
48.8 


July 
1945 
398.1 
163.7 


13.5 


43.7 
74.0 


10.1 
41.1 
51.1 


July 


Industry Division 1946 


Total nonagricultural 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Construction a 
Transportation, communication 

and utilities 
Trade 
Finance, insurance and real 

estate 
Service and miscellaneous 
Government 























In the seven years between September 1939 
September 1946 Oregon employment shifted from a 
peacetime basis to one of war and then back to peace. 
Total nonagricultural employment in Oregon increased 
about 45 per cent. Manufacturing added 336,700 
workers ; trade added 24,200; government added 20,600; 
service, finance, insurance, real estate, and miscellaneous 
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industries added 17.500. Yet the relative importance of 
the various industries in terms of total employment 
changed little. 

The wartime trends of the industries comprising the 
nonagricultural total varied greatly ; some of them ex- 
perienced large increases and correspondingly large de- 
clines; others had a moderate growth and little or no 
decline. Both before and after the war, the large em- 
ployment in lumber and timber products, along with 
food and kindred products processing, assured the lead- 
ing positidn of manufacturing among the state’s non- 
agricultural industries. In September 1939, one-third of 
the 272,500 nonagricultural workers in Oregon were 
employed in manufacturing. At the peak of the wartime 
employment the proportion of workers in manu facturing 
employment, because of the increase in shipbuilding and 
ship repair, rose to almost one-half (46.5 per cent). By 
September 1946 the ratio was back at approximately one- 
third. 

As a consequence of the large increases in manufac- 
turing employment, other industries made up a relatively 
lesser part of total nonagricultural employment despite 
the fact that all, excepting mining, showed substantial 
increase at the warpeak compared to September 1939. 
There were 8.400 more workers in trade during July 
1943 than during September 1939, but trade employment 
declined from 22.2 per cent of total to 16.1 per cent 
during the same period. 

In the table below the rapid return of the Oregon 
economy to the relative industrial composition in em- 
ployment prevailing before the war is quite evident, as 
is also the large expansion and corresponding con- 
traction of manufacturing employment, the relatively 
unchanging proportion of total employment afforded 
by (1) trade, (2) service, finance, real estate, insurance, 
and miscellaneous, and (3) government, and the post- 
war increases in construction employment. Mining is 
the only industry in which employment not only de- 
clined during the war but also continued to fall off after 
the war. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NONAGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN OREGON 


Sept. 1°39 July 1943 
Total 108. 0% Yo (272,500) 109. 0% (434,200) 
Mining 


Construction . “3 
Transportation .... 12. 9.9 
Government Y 
Finance, service & 

miscellaneous .. 
Trade 
Manufacturing . 


Sept. 1946 
100.9% (396,600) 








The war-induced increases in manufacturing employ- 
ment occurred principally in shipbuilding and ship repair. 
From about 500 workers in September 1939, employ- 
ment in the transportation-equipment group jumped to 
95,300 in July 1943. The employment level was not 
maintained at this height; instead, it declined slowly 
during 1943 to 91,600 and ranged during 1944 between 
&8,300 and 81,100. The first substantial drop came in 
February 1945 when employment fell to 76,900. There- 
after, it declined steadily until September, during which 
month employment fell to 33,700. Starting in September 


1945, transportation-equipment employment dwindled to 
4,800 by the end of 1946, 

Logging and lumber employment is the largest peace 
time manufacturing industry of Oregon, generally ac- 
counting for one-half of all manufacturing employment 
in the state. It is a seasonal industry, reaching its maxi- 
mum in July and August. The general trend of the 
industry since the war peak of 1943 was downward until 
the spring of 1946. Since then, employment has steadily 
increased and stayed on a level of better than 58,000. 


rae SA wetovi a ON OF MANUFACTURING 


U 
MPLOYMENT IN OREGON 


Sept. 1939 July 1943 Sept. 1946 


Total 100.05 (90,700) 100.0% (202,900) 100.0% (127,400) 
Nondurable goods 

other than food 

and kindred pro- 

ducts ; , 14.0 
Food and kindred 

products 
Durable goods oth- 

er than trans- 

portation equip- 

ment, furniture 

& lumber 6 
Transportation 
equipment , 4 

7 





Furniture 
Lumber 








Processing of food and kindred products is the only 
other large manufacturing activity in the peacetime in- 
dustrial economy of Oregon. Employment in it is highly 
seasonal, the September peak employment usually being 
about twice the March low. When the influence of sea- 
sonality is removed, there does not appear to be much 
change in level. However, both the 1945 and 1946 peaks 
were from 12 to 16 per cent above the wartime peaks. 

Increases in wholesale and retail trade employment 
were quite modest during the war principally as a con- 
sequence of the channeling of labor into war industry. 
As was expected, trade employment began a steady up- 
swing the latter half of 1945 and continued this trend 
all during 1946, rising from 64,000 in July 1945 to a 
seasonal peak of 89,500 in December 1946. Since the 
end of the war, employment in wholesale trade has in- 
creased faster than in retail, as the table above indicates. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
EMPLOYMENT IN Me eey AND PER CENT ANNUAL 
INCREASE, 1944-46 


Average Per Cent 
7~Monthly Employment—~ —Annual Increase 
Year Wholesale etail Wholesale Retai 
1944 54,600 4 4 
1945 57,100 7 5 
1946 61,400 12 8 











Employment by Federal, state, and local governments 
remained fairly constant throughout the war at a level of 
about 51,000. A small increase has taken place in state 
and local governments employment since VJ-Day. The 
level rose from about 32,000 to about 37,000, approx- 
imately 16 percent in sixteen months; Federal employ- 
ment increased only about one per cent in average 
monthly employment between 1945 and 1946. 

Employment by public carriers, communication com- 
panies, and public utilities also remained fairly con- 
stant throughout the war and all of 1945 at a level be- 
tween 41,000 and 43,000. Interstate railroad employ- 
ment was at a generally lower level, about 7 per cent, 
during 1946 than during 1945; but, due largely to force 
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account construction and repair work, communication 
and public-utility employment rose all during 1945 and 
1946. From 8,100 in January 1945, communication and 
public-utility employment jumped to 12,800 in Decem- 
ber 1946, a rise of 58 per cent within two years. 

. Two wartime peaks were reached in “service and 
miscellaneous” industry, one of 39,800 in July 1944 and 
another of 41,500 in August 1945. The second peak was 
made possible to these labor-short, nonwar industries, 


by layoffs in other industries during the first half of 
1945, and hence is not a true peak employment. Despite 
difficulties in obtaining labor in competition with war 
industry, the service and miscellaneous groups slowly 
increased their employment throughout the war. The 
increases after the end of the war were somewhat 
greater, but they were relatively large only in the case 
of the automobile-repair services and garages group, 
which increased from 3,100 in August 1945 to 4,000 
in December 1946—22.5 per cent. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn agent individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 


service is Pe for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators o 
substantia 


the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired b 
char.ges in the level of prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and branches monthly. On sconsion. the 


totals for the same month in different issues ot the Review are not directly comparable because of neccessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number of 
Banks 


Marketing Districts Reporting 
Oregon 86 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 





i) 
™“ 





Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).............. 64,226, 
aed 4 71,690,508 
19,245,812 
27,445,602 
33,476,969 
14,155,327 
21,473,062 


Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 7 
Douglas, Coos Bay ‘ 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass)..... .......... ‘ 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, "  \ See 
Pendleton area ; 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 




















Debits 
July 1947 


$852,406,710 
542,498,54 
26 


Debits 
June 1947 


$825,052,203 
5 535,008,515 
652 58,939,174 
70,700,523 


Debits 
July 1946 


$783,324,656 


515,375,906 
65,060,074 


July 1947 compared with 
June1947 July 1946 


+ 3.3% + 8.8% 
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645,544 


24,573,685 
15,067,618 


23,711,561 
13,066,659 
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8,347,834 7,645,027 6,782,458 








( 
] 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building | 
these data, to allow for the lag which may 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New v 
Residential Nonresidential & 
4 947 July 1947 


July 1947 uly 
$ 47,000 
23, 





000 
6,825 
68,900 
33,000 
164,800 
40,580 

















6,000 
506,790 
- $2,279,895 





3,410 13,320 
308,050 185,927 
$1,001,560 


rmits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been 


Additions, Alterations 
Repairs Totals 


July 1946 


Totals 
June 1947 


47,545 


Totals 
July 1947 
$ 6,750 

,105 
18,130 
7,925 
17,050 


22,730 
1,000,767 


$4,553,380 


18,79 
623,466 
$5,634,634 


869,366 


$1,271,925 $5,987,866 


PORTLAND RETAIL SALES 


July 1947 7 Mo., 1947 July 1947 
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Kind of Business 
Total ... 
Food group — 

Grocery and combination stores ............. 
Eating and drinking places 
General-merchandis oup 

Department stores 
Apparel grou 

ce Seow clothing and furn. stores...... 

Shoe stores 
Furniture-household-radio group 


Furniture stores , 
Radio-household appliance dealers ...... ~ 
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Kind of Business 


Lumber-building-hardware group 
Lumber-building materials dealers 
Heating-plumbing equipment dealers 
Hardware stores 


Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle dealers 


Filling stations 
Fuel and ice dealers 
Drug stores 
Jewelry stores 
Florists 
Miscellaneous 
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